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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
VOLUME TWENTY 


With this issue this publication begins its twentieth volume, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is numbered volume twelve. The 
explanation is that the first eight volumes were published as The 
North Carolina High School Bulletin, a quarterly publication which 
began in 1910. In 1918 the number of issues was increased from 
four to eight, the scope of the publication was enlarged, and the name 
changed to The High School Journal. It was and is, however, but 
a continuation of one and the same publication and should be num- 
bered volume twenty but for change in the numbering when the pub- 
lication changed its name in 1918. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 


The North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction has 
recently announced that beginning July 1, 1929, the Elementary A 
certificate is the lowest class of teacher’s certificate the Department is 
authorized to issue. This means that the issuance of the Elementary 
B certificate, which is at present the lowest class of state certificate 
issued, will be abandoned at the end of the current academic year. 
The Elementary A certificate calls for training equivalent to that of 
one year of college or normal school work. This certificate will be 
valid for a period of five years and may not be renewed. Within 
the five-year period for which the certificate will be valid the holder 
thereof, if he continues to teach, will be required to raise it to the 
next higher class—that of Primary C or Grammar Grade C. To do 
this will call for the equivalent of an additional year of college or 
normal school work. Whether the state will be able to abandon the 
Elementary A within the next five years remains to be seen. But 
this is clearly the next step to be taken in the advancement of its 
certification requirements, and this step will certainly be taken before 
many years. Training, equivalent to that of two years of college or 
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normal school work is certainly little enough for a progressive state 
to demand of those who are to train its children. Our belief is that 
the state should very soon announce that beginning in 1934, or earlier 
if it be possible, it will require at least two years of college or normal 
school work for the lowest class of regular state certificate. 


A PROGRESSIVE IDEA IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Up at Burnsville in Yancey county, North Carolina, LeRoy F. 
Jackson, President of Carolina New College, is attempting a piece 
of pioneering in collegiate education that deserves more than passing 
notice. In the first place the attempt has been made to strip from 
the curriculum and teaching method everything that cannot show 
“large returns for the time and effort expended.” “The usual ‘sub- 
ject,’ ‘grades,’ and ‘term credits’ do not enter into the scheme of 
things, and there is no thought of measuring student progress by the 
number of hours of classroom exposure to instruction. Increased 
experience and power on the part of the student and not academic 
credit is the prime concern.” So reads the catalogue announcement. 

Theoretically Mr. Jackson’s project is on solid ground; whether 
it turns out successfully or otherwise will depend on the financial 
backing he and the friends of the institution are able to secure for 
the enterprise. President Jackson has faith in the undertaking and 
in the willingness of people of means to contribute to it when once 
the institution has had a fair chance to demonstrate its purpose and 
the effectiveness of its methods. Jt has not had that chance as yet, 
except in a modest way and to an unambitious degree, and it is 
difficult for one of less vision and faith than its guiding genius 
possesses to see how it is going to get a fair chance unless those 
who believe in the validity of the idea on which the institution is 
projected come to its aid. Most people who are able to contribute 
impressive amounts to educational enterprises usually prefer to put 
their money into projects sponsored by institutions that are already 
on a solid financial basis. But now and then comes a bold spirit 
who is willing to underwrite an experiment that represents frankly 
a break with the traditional. Mr. Jackson deserves adequate finan- 
cial backing to enable him to give the enterprise a fair trial. Our 
hope is that such assistance will soon be forthcoming. It would be 
little short of a calamity for such an adventurous undertaking so 
boldly and so splendidly conceived to die “aborning.” 
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SPECIFIC PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


The Division of Information and Statistics of the North Carolina 
State Department of Education has recently issued in mimeographed 
form a bulletin prepared by Dr. M. C. S. Noble, Jr., which shows the 
specific preparation of North Carolina teachers who began teaching 
in this state in 1924-25, 1925-’26, and 1926-’27. Data are pre- 
sented for five groups of teachers holding certificates of Class A—100 
primary teachers, 100 grammar grade teachers, 100 high school teach- 
ers of English, 100 high school teachers of history, and 100 high 
school teachers of French. 

The main body of the bulletin contains five chapters, one chapter 
being devoted to each of the five groups just mentioned, in which is 
presented a rather minute analysis showing the average amount in 
semester hours of academic and professional training received by 
each group. This is supplemented by an Appendix presenting an 
analysis of the training of individual high school teachers who are 
engaged in teaching certain combinations of subjects, such as Eng- 
lish and French, English and Latin, English and History, and His- 
tory and Mathematics. 

The data contained in this bulletin should be of more than pass- 
ing interest to those engaged in the preparation of teachers for 
effective service in our public schools. 


THE LEGISLATURE AND THE SCHOOLS 


What the North Carolina legislature of 1929 which convenes this 
month is likely to do for the promotion, improvement, and expansion 
of education—elementary, secondary, and higher—is so problemat- 
ical that no one seems willing to risk a prediction—except one of 
negative character. Those conversant with the present economic and 
political situation to whom the question has been put usually reply in 
some such terms as these: “Not much”; “very little”; “just as little 
as they can get by with”; “just enough to take the edge off the 
demand for an eight months’ school term”; “nothing.” Asked why 
the legislators are likely to take such a reactionary attitude as that 
reflected in the foregoing answers, especially in view of the wide- 
spread demand for a longer school term and the acknowledged need 
for improved teacher-training facilities, they usually remind the 
questioner that the recent political upheaval is likely to make legis- 
lators conservative; that the economy propaganda so persistently 
spread abroad during the past four years has had its effect on the 
popular mind; that the demand of the farmers for a lower tax on 
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farm lands is sure to take precedent in the minds of the lawmakers 
over the needs of the children for better educational advantages ; 
and so on. But nobody seems to be making predictions of a positive 
constructive sort—predictions that this legislature will do this par- 
ticular thing or that for the improvement of educational opportunity 
for the children of the state. 


ANNUAL MEETING N.C. E. A. 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina Education Associ- 
ation is to be held in Raleigh, March 21, 22, 23, 1929. Among the 
out-of-state speakers announced are Dr. William S. Gray of the 
University of Chicago, Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Journal 
of the National Education Association, and Dr. Bess V. Cunning- 
ham of Columbia University. Details of the program so far an- 
nounced are too meager for extended comment. The program is in 
the making, and we hope to be able to comment further on its major 
features in a subsequent issue. 

Secretary Jule B. Warren announces that the enrollment in the 
Association this year is 13,635 which represents an increase of 1,312 
over that of last year. 





WHEN IS A MAN A SUCCESS? 

When he refuses to slander even his enemies. 

When he does not expect to get good pay for poor service. 

When he does not wait until tomorrow to do the things that 
should be done today. 

When he is loyal to his employer and not false to the ones with 
whom he works. 

When he intelligently codperates with the other members of the 
organization. 


When he is studying and preparing himself for a higher position 
with better pay. 


—The Silent Partner. 
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SOME\METHODS OF TEACHING PLANE 
- GEOMETRY* 


By Howarp F. Munc# 
The University of North Carolina 


6 ik TERM “Methods” as used in the title of this paper is an 
exceedingly broad term. It may be defined as those plans, de- 
vices, techniques, tricks of the trade, or modes of procedure by which 
teachers secure or attempt to secure the desired ends of education. 
If this definition is accepted it is evident that the plan of organization 
of the school is one phase of the subject and is of fundamental im- 
portance, for it is a means by which the desired ends of education 
are sought. For example, if the school is organized on the “Dalton 
Plan” certain procedures are followed which are a part of that plan. 
This plan therefore determines largely the methods used in the 
various class rooms although there is always opportunity for the 
teacher to vary the methods he uses and thus show his individuality, 
likes and dislikes and understanding of the fundamental principles 
of teaching. This is true of any general pian of school organization 
such as the Winnetka plan, the Unit plan, or the Pueblo plan. Be- 
cause the general plan of organization of the school in which you 
teach does not come within the jurisdiction of the members of this 
group, but is determined by those who have charge of the adminis- 
tration of the school, and also because the great majority of the 
schools in which you work are organized on the conventional plan 
with which all are thoroughly familiar, no attempt will be made to 
discuss this phase of the subject, important though it may be. 

One author! on the subject of the teaching of mathematics divides 
what has here been defined as methods into two divisions, namely, 
methods and modes. He defines methods as “the manner in which 
the subject matter is arranged” and modes, as “the manner in which 
it is presented to the pupils.” Examples of methods under this 
definition are the synthetic, the analytic, the deductive, the inductive, 
the Socratic, the heuristic and the laboratory methods. Examples of 
modes in the teaching of mathematics are ; the examination, the recita- 
tion, the lecture, the genetic, the heuristic, the individual and the 
laboratory. It does not seem advisable to enter into a consideration 
of these various methods here since a discussion may be found in 
the given reference. It is no doubt more in keeping with the spirit 
aa paper delivered before the Mathematics sections of the N. C. E. A. in 


* Young, J. W. A., The Teaching of Mathematics in the Elementary and the 
Secondary School, Longmans, Green & Co. p. 53 and following. 
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of this meeting and the wishes of the audience that certain im- 
portant problems which arise in the teaching of geometry be named 
and a method of solving these problems be suggested. No claim will 
be made that the solution suggested is the best solution, much less 
that it is the only solution. Neither can all of the important prob- 
lems in teaching geometry be raised in the time allotted. The pur- 
pose is to suggest a good solution as far as a solution is possible 
with the hope that what is said may stimulate thought and new ideas 
in the minds of those present to the end that geometry teaching in 
our class rooms may be improved. 

The first of these questions is, how may the geometry class period 
be spent so that there will be no wasted time? This question is sug- 
gested by the conviction that many geometry class rooms lack that 
business-like atmosphere which should pervade them. In these class 
rooms the objectives of geometry study are not attained by the 
most direct route, neither is the rate of progress as rapid as it should 
be. Is it not true that in many class rooms there are times during 
the class period when pupils are forced to wait for the teacher to 
hand out or collect papers? Are not many pupils, having written 
the proof of the theorem assigned them on the black board, com- 
pelled to wait while other members of the class finish their work? 
Unless care is exercised by the teacher, this results in the better stu- 
dents having periods of enforced idleness while they wait for the 
slower students. Are not other procedures followed in at least some 
of our geometry class rooms which are wasteful of time, and hence 
inefficient? Ask yourself this question: If some one should step 
into my geometry class room would he find all of the pupils apply- 
ing themselves at least 97% of the time? The writer has visited 
class rooms where that condition did exist as nearly as it was 
humanly possible to figure it. The question may now be asked, how 
may so high a per cent of application be attained? The answer is, 
by studying every act with a view of accomplishing the same pur- 
pose in less time. The following might be suggested : 

1. The distribution and collection of materials should be sys- 
tematized so that it consumes as little time as possible. This includes 
note books, test papers and all other materials. 

2. Instruments and materials should be ready for use. Every 
pupil should have his own books, pencil, paper, compass, protractor 
and other material which is needed and not be permitted to borrow 
from his neighbor unless the occasion justifies and demands it. The 
black board instruments should also be ready for instant use. The 
black board compass should be already fitted with crayon flattened 
at the point so as to make a narrow line when used. 
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3. No pupil should be permitted, much less compelled, to be idle 
any time throughout the class period. Have any of you ever been 
in a geometry class room where the pupils were sent to the black 
board to write out the proofs for certain assigned theorems or exer- 
cises and when all had completed their work each in turn explained 
his work to the other members of the class? Suppose we analyze 
this procedure. It is almost certain that the various pupils will not 
complete their black board work in the same length of time. This 
may be because some pupils are naturally slower than others ; it may 
be because the exercises or theorems assigned to some are longer 
than those assigned to others or it may be because certain pupils 
have studied the assignment for the day and are prepared to do the 
work quickly while others have not made such preparation. What- 
ever may be the cause, the ones who finish first are expected to sit 
quietly and wait until the others have finished their board work. 
This waste of time may be augmented by the fact that in many class- 
rooms there is not sufficient black board space to accommodate the 
whole class and thus a part of the class may be compelled to sit and 
watch the others do the work of the day. Such a practice, wasteful 
of time as it is, cannot be too severely condemned. Of course the 
objectionable features may be removed if the teacher provides worth 
while activities which will tax the powers of those pupils who finish 
their work first or those who are not permitted to go to the black- 
board that day. 

But you say, “How may a geometry class be conducted so as to 
obviate this waste of time?” There are many ways, only a few of 
which may be suggested here. 

1. If black board work is desired each pupil may be required to 
draw and letter a figure for some theorem or exercise included in 
the day’s work. The proofs are not written. The rest of the exer- 
cise will consist in having a_pupil, not necessarily the one who put 
the figure on the board, gave the proof orally, carefully pointing 
out each letter with a pointer as the letters are read, thus enabling 
the other pupils to follow his proof. This will make it possible to 
have every exercise carefully explained so that every pupil may be 
sure of the correct proof. A variation of this method may be had 
if the teacher will construct the figures and letter them, having them 
ready as fast as the class is ready to prove them. This makes it pos- 
sible for the teacher to draw figures of unusual shapes and to letter 
them differently from the ones shown in the book. This is a splendid 
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procedure to prevent pupils from committing geometry to memory 
instead of developing an understanding of the subject, and is apt to 
insure the development of a good technique of attacking a theorem 
or exercise. 

2. Through such a procedure much of the waste time is elimi- 
nated. However, it may be justly claimed that those pupils who 
conscientiously prepare their lessons before coming to class are only 
going over what they already know and hence are not engaged in 
an activity which is of sufficient worth to them to be justified. On 
the other hand, it may also be argued that the experience a pupil 
gets in standing before his class and in demonstrating a theorem or 
exercise, or the benefit derived from hearing other members of the 
class give the proofs with the attendant variations from the proofs 
he has worked out, is sufficient to justify the time which he will 
spend in this exercise. There may be those in the class who are so 
proficient in the work that they can be assigned other work. One 
possibility is to excuse such a pupil from the class work for the day 
in order that he may work on some special project in connection 
with the subject. For example, he may be required to write a paper 
on the origin of the number system, the fundamental operations per- 
formed in terms of the Roman number system, the lives of famous 
mathematicians, famous problems in mathematics, etc. These papers 
may be read to the ciass so that all may profit thereby. 

Instead of the foregoing procedure some teachers prefer to de- 
velop the subject through note book work. This method consists in 
the teacher making the assignment and explaining to the class diffi- 
cult steps in the work, after which the class period is devoted to 
supervised study. All theorems and exercises are written out by the 
pupil in his notebook. He does all he can in the supervised study 
period and the rest is completed outside of class. Because of the 
fact that the more he does in class the less he has to do outside of 
class, this method stimulates sustained application. No pupil is com- 
pelled to wait for his fellows or for the teacher. He is at liberty to 
go just as fast as his ability will permit. Another advantage is the 
presence of the teacher for consultation or help when it is needed. 
This procedure also permits the teacher to give special attention to 
slow pupils. There is this disadvantage. Writing the proofs for 
all exercises and theorems is exceedingly time-consuming. It takes 
much longer to work out the proofs this way than to work them out 
mentally or orally. Besides this, the teacher must look over these 
note books to be sure that the work is correctly and neatly done, 
whereas, when the proofs are given in class, the teacher can correct 
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them as they are given. This disadvantage is probably offset by the 
value that comes from putting work down accurately and neatly on 
paper. Many claim that this justifies the extra expenditure of time. 
3e that as it may, it is an excellent method, especially for pupils who 
are not inclined to work consistently. 


Another vital problem of geometry teaching is, how may correct 
geometric concepts be developed in the minds of pupils and what 
may be done to develop the ability to give good definitions? 

This is the first real teaching problem which presents itself to 
the teacher. Among the devices contributing to this end found in 
the various texts are the following: intuitive geometry, numerous 
geometric constructions with ruler and compass, simple definitions, 
clear explanations, good illustrations and simple questions or prob- 
lems which involve these concepts and definitions. Writers lay down 
the general principle that the concept should always be developed first 
and then the definition formulated to fit the concept. This order has 
no doubt been over emphasized in recent years in order to stop the 
formerly prevalent and pernicious practice of having pupils commit 
to memory long lists of definitions and axioms without a clear under- 
standing of their meaning or application. 

Older textbooks presented definitions long before the pupil had 
any opportunity to apply them or saw a real use for them even in 
the remote future. Many recent writers on the subject would de- 
velop these concepts, definitions and axioms only when a need for 
them is apparent. There is no doubt a good psychological basis for 
the above principles. However, it seems to the writer that it is also 
in keeping with good procedure to build up with the class the con- 
cepts on which the subject is based, explaining, asking questions, 
illustrating, discussing and emphasizing what seems important so 
that these concepts grow and good definitions are learned even before 
a need for them arises in proofs. It seems best to some teachers to 
develop concept and definition together. They claim that each sup- 
plements and clarifies the other. It is my own belief that a well 
learned definition reinforces the concept and helps the pupil to make 
close distinctions which he would not otherwise be able to make. 
Surely every teacher of geometry wants his pupils to be able to give 
good definitions when they are required in proofs of theorems or 
exercises. 

Concepts then may be built up through illustration, by the use 
of figures, solids and various objects. These concepts may be made 
permanent through frequent repetition and drill. Well worded defi- 
nitions may be acquired by studying those given by the teacher or 
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by any good text. The pupils’ knowledge of the definitions should 
be tested. Such tests may easily be given. Tests of the concepts 
may also easily be given. 

The next question to be discussed is, how shall pupils be made to 
realize that the truth of a thing must not be assumed because it looks 
true? This question naturally arises as soon as laying the foundation 
of demonstrative geometry is attempted. At this stage it is common 
to hear pupils say “I can see that. Why should we have to prove 
it”? Some authorities would say that if the pupil can see that it is 
true he should be permitted to proceed without proving the theorem. 
This at once precludes the development of geometry as a logical 
science. This the writer is not ready to do. A better procedure, it 
seems to me, is to show the pupil that one can not always tell by 
the looks of a thing whether it is true or false. This may be done by 
the following devices: 





Fig T Let A, B, and C, Figure 
I, be three silver dollars. 

es, Move B to a position H so 
£ that FG or KM shall be 

equal to DE. Usually the 

novice will miss the correct 


placement by the width of a 


dollar. Show them such de- 
vices as the following: 


Fig OL 
ee ae a a a 











en, ee ee ee 
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In figures II, V and VI, which looks the longer, a, or b? Measure 
and see if this is actually true. In figure III do AB and CD appear 
to be straight? In figure IV, do AB and CD appear to lie in the 
same straight line? Test by accurate measurement. By such de- 
vices pupils may be shown that what appears to be true of a geometric 
figure is not always true and that “I can see that this is true” is not an 
adequate geometric reason. 

The next question involves how geometry shall be taught so that 
the pupil will develop a technique of attacking a theorem or exercise. 
This is one of the greatest problems of geometry teaching. Every 
geometry teacher recognizes the fact that a pupil who develops this 
ability to solve originals independently is a good geometry student. 
It is therefore one of the fundamental objectives of geometry teach- 
ing. Every experienced geometry teacher will admit that it is one 
of the hardest objectives to attain. This is true because it is difficult 
to develop in pupils the ability to discover the steps which will lead 
to the solution. It is much more difficult to discover these steps 
than to follow them when taken by another. How often does the 
geometry teacher hear some such remark as this, “Yes, I see that 
clearly now that you have shown me the steps or that you have 
drawn the construction lines, but how did you discover the way to 
do it ?” 

It seems to the writer that the best answer to this problem and to 
an allied one, namely, how we shall teach boys and girls the technique 
of drawing construction lines or solving construction problems, lies 
in consciously teaching them the process of analysis. Analysis con- 
sists in starting with the conclusion and discovering what steps have 
to be taken in order to arrive at the hypothesis. The process may be 
illustrated thus. If C is the conclusion, C could be proved if D is 
true. D can be proved if E is true. E can be proved if F is true. 
But F is true by hypothesis, definition, axiom, or previously proven 
theorem, therefore C is true. The synthetic proof may now be dis- 
covered by retracing the steps as taken in the analysis in the reverse 
order. J. W. A. Young? likens the synthetic method to one seeking 
a needle in a hay stack, and the analytic method to the needle seeking 
to get out of the hay stack. 

The older geometries were adapted primarily to‘'memory develop- 
ment. This is true because the proofs of all theorems were com- 
pletely written out. Furthermore, there were few originals to be 
solved. 


* Young, J. W. A., The Teaching of Mathematics in the Elementary and 
the Secondary School, Longmans, Green & Co., p. 55 and following. 
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Present day authors and publishers have recognzied the short- 
comings of the old stereotyped memorization method of presenting 
geometry. They are attempting to correct the matter by numerous 
easy exercises placed not only at the ends of the various chapters 
or books but after nearly every theorem, by not writing out the 
proofs of theorems except where the difficulty of the step warrants 
it and by consciously teaching the process of analysis. The neces- 
sary steps in a proof when this process is used are as follows: 

1. To get clearly in the mind of the pupil what is true by hy- 

pothesis. 

2. To get clearly in his mind what is to be proved. 

3. To start with the conclusion and by analysis discover the steps 

in the proof. 

4. To give the synthetic proof. 

A theorem taken from one of the recent® textbooks on the subject 
will serve to illustrate. 

Theorem. The opposite sides of a parallelogram are equal and 
the opposite angles are equal. 

After the usual hypothesis and statement of what is to be proved 
the following analysis is given. 


1. What method of proving an- 
fig gles equal is suggested ? 


D 2. What construction lines will 
é. make it possible to use this 
method ? 
Mention with reasons the 
parts that are equal in the two 
triangles. 
AR 4. Are the triangles congruent? 
Complete the proof. 
Another and better theorem to illustrate this method is as follows: 
Theorem. The line joining the mid-points of two sides of a 
triangle is parallel to the third side. 
The figure being drawn, after the usual hypothesis and statement 
of what is to be proved, the following analysis would be appropriate. 
. . What is to be proved? 
Fig: WL. . What ways of proving lines 
parallel have you had? 
What construction lines 
should be drawn and how? 
The theorem is practically 
proved if what figure is a 
parallelogram ? 








c 





* Seymour, F. Eugene, Plane Geometry, American Book Co., (p. 94). 
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What ways have you had of proving a figure a parallelogram? 

Can you prove AD equal and parallel to BF? 

What angles proven equal will make them parallel? 

How may the angles be proved equal? 

How may FB be proved equal to AD? 

Why is DE parallel to AB? Give the direct proof. 
Constant application of this process to original exercises as well as 
to the theorems will soon convince a student that there is a systematic 
way to discover the steps in a proof and of seeing where construction 
lines should be drawn. Furthermore, at least unconsciously if not 
consciously they will become proficient in using it. This will change 
geometry from the old time course in memorization to one in sys- 
tematic reasoning. It will change the solution of originals and theo- 
rems and the drawing of construction lines from the trial and error 
method (principally error) to a systematic method of attack, although 
it must be admitted that more or less of trial and error will always 
be present. This is inherent in problem solving of any kind. 

The next problem may be stated as follows: How may the illegi- 
timate use of memory in geometry be prevented ? 

The statement of this question implies that there is a legitimate 
use of memory even in geometry. This must be evident when we 
consider that memory is the chest for the tools used in reason. If 
the chest is destroyed the tools will be apt to be scattered and lost. 
Therefore, without memory reason can not perform its function. 
Memory then should be developed and used but it should not be 
permitted to supplant understanding or reflective thinking. In teach- 
ing geometry the committing to memory of theorems, hypotheses, 
what is to be proven, proofs and conclusions should never be allowed. 

One method of avoiding the illegitimate use of memory in geome- 
try teaching is comparatively simple. It is this. Do not permit the 
pupil to have copies of the proofs so that they can be committed to 
memory. “But,” you say, “We are using a book which gives the 
complete proof for all theorems and some exercises. How can we 
keep these out of the hands of the pupils?” the answer is “Change 
the textbook,” for there are plenty of good books on the market 
which do not do this. It must be admitted that this is not always as 
easily done as said. However, if the mathematics teachers of any 
county will go at the matter in the right way permission to use a 
good geometry textbook may usually be obtained. If such per- 
mission cannot be obtained, experienced teachers may resort to teach- 
ing the subject by substituting a self-made syllabus for a textbook. 
However, the ordinary beginning teacher should not be advised to 
try this method. 
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Another answer to this question is to develop a clear understand- 
ing (on the part of the pupil) of the subject, to point out the dangers 
and difficulties in the “memorization method,” to develop the process 
of analysis and to draw figures differing from the ones used in the 
book and lettering them differently. Frequently lettering them dif- 
ferently alone will prevent the evil. 

Another perplexing problem in the teaching of geometry is, How 
may pupils be taught to solve construction problems and draw con- 
struction lines in the proof of a theorem or exercise? 

The first step in this process is of course to have the pupil become 
thoroughly familiar with the conditions of the construction. Second, 
the pupil should draw a figure free hand which embodies the condi- 
tions of the problem. Third, the pupil should then ask himself what 
definitions, concepts, theorems or exercises have been developed 
which will enable him to construct this figure. Fourth, the freehand 
drawing should then be analyzed in the light of these definitions, 
concepts, theorems or exercises. This should lead to the discovery 
of the solution of the problem. Fifth, the figure should then be 
constructed and its correctness proved. 

Again, the same process of analysis formerly described is the 
most important factor in the solution. Since this process is so im- 
portant it is believed that every geometry teacher should make a 


conscious effort to develop in his pupils a technique of doing it. An 
illustration will make the process clear. First a very simple one will 
be selected. Suppose the problem is to bisect a given angle. The 
steps are as follows: 


. Draw freehand any angle 
Fig: ABC. See Fig. IX. 

. Draw AD and let it be the 
bisector of angle ABC. 

. Then angle X must equal an- 
gle Y. How can this be 
proved. 

What ways have been de- 
veloped to prove angles equal ? 
(Answer, congruent trian- 
gles). 

5. How can triangles be formed that can be proved equal? Ans. by 

making AE equal BF and FD equal DE.) 

Construct the figure with rules and compass and prove by retrac- 

ing the steps outlined above. 

The following is a more difficult problem : 


Describe a circle which shall be tangent to two given intersecting 
lines and pass through a given point. This problem was given to the 


6. 
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writer last summer by a summer school student at the University 
of North Carolina, who said it was a difficult problem. The above 
advocated method was applied and the problem soon solved. The 
steps were somewhat as follows: — 


Two intersecting lines such as 
AB and CD were drawn and 
a given point P chosen. 
It was evident that the center 
of the required circle lies on 
the bisector of angle BOD. 
Therefore OE was drawn bi- 
secting this angle. (Locus of 
points equally distant from 
the sides of an angle is the 
bisector of the angle). 

The circle whose center is Q was sketched to represent the re- 

quired circle. This means that Q is on OE. 

. OP was drawn, also OF and GO perpendicular to CD and AB 
respectively. At this point it was evident that if the figure had 
been so constructed that OF —QP the construction could be 
proved correct. 

Several methods were tried which might enable one to prove 
them equal as follows: 
1. Isosceles triangle. 
2. Congruent triangles. 
3. Opposite sides of various polygons. 
4. Two sets of similar triangles. 
When the similar triangle test was considered it was evident that if 
any circle such as circle R whose center is EO and which is tangent 
to AB and CD were drawn it would enable one to get the desired 
similar triangles as follows: Draw RH from R to the point where 
OP intersects circle whose center is R at H. Construct QP parallel 
to RH. This locates Q on OE. Draw RM perpendicular to CD. 


Then triangles ORM and OQF are similar. Hence, QP = QQ: 
RM OR 


Triangles ORH and OQP are also similar, hence QP =QQ. There- 
RH OR 


fore, Se Since RM RH, QF —QP. But GQH OF. 


Hence circle Q passes through P and is tangent to both AB and CD. 

Through repetition of this process the ability to solve even difficult 
construction problems may be developed in those pupils whose ability 
is average or above. It is questionable if this ability will ever be 
developed in those who are of low intelligence. This is perhaps the 
highest form of reasoning which the high school pupil is called upon 
to do. It is no wonder therefore if those who are intellectually in- 
ferior should have difficulty in mastering the intricate phases of it. 
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The mathematics teacher should be content therefore if these pupils 
succeed in mastering the fundamental theorems and easy exercises. 

The last problem to be proposed is, how may the problem of indi- 
vidual differences in the geometry class room be solved? 

This is probably the biggest problem that presents itself to any 
teacher. A book or at least several chapters might be written on the 
subject. In the brief space at our disposal only a few fundamental 
principles will be suggested. 

1. Pupils are not equal in ability to do school work. 

2. Every pupil should be kept employed during the time at his 
disposal for school work, somewhere near the limit of his capacity at 
worthwhile activities. 

3. It follows then that some pupils should do more work than 
others. It is another case of the one, two, and five talent individuals. 

4. This necessitates an abundance of worthwhile material. This 
may consist in more difficult problems from the text used. It may 
consist in writing papers on supplementary topics or other projects. 

5. This necessitates a few suitable reference works and other 
supplementary books in the high school library. 

6. It necessitates a teacher with a broad vision and thorough 
knowledge of the field of mathematics. 

If the reader is interested in a thorough discussion of a method 
of solving the problem of individual difference he may find one in H. 


C. Morrison’s book, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
Schools, Chapters XIII-XVITI inclusive. 





STATES ARE CONDUCTING ADULT EDUCATION 


Legislation to promote adult education and citizenship has been 
enacted in 29 states and the District of Columbia. In 24 states in- 
struction of adult illiterates is conducted under state supervision, and 
in 13 states full-time supervisors of elementary instruction for adults 
have been provided, as shown by a study of public education for 
adults for the years 1924-1926, by L. R. Alderman, specialist in 
adult education, of the Interior Department, Bureau of Education, 
published in Bulletin, 1927, No. 18. Classes for the instruction of 
adult illiterates, native or foreign born, were maintained during 
1924-25 with an enrollment of 306,219 persons, and during 1925-26 
with an enrollment of 314,640 persons. 
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OUR CHANGING EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


By Harry Woopsurn CHASE 
President of the University of North Carolina 

T Is MY privilege at this moment to bid you welcome to this first 
I annual conference of the University of North Carolina on South- 
ern Educational Problems. 

I suppose it has come sharply to the attention of all of us these 
last few weeks that the Solid South “ain’t what she used to be.” 
It is, indeed, not only in a political sense that the once Solid South 
is breaking under the strain of continued peaceful penetration. In 
outlook, in their social and industrial order, states like Virginia or 
North Carolina, for example, tend more and more to be different 
from such states as Mississippi or Louisiana. It is my conviction 
that within another generation the South will be far less homogene- 
ous than, say, the Middle West. And yet, with such a growing di- 
versity, there is in all this region a consciousness of unity which is 
real and genuine. It springs, of course, from historic sources too 
familiar to need recounting here. It is heightened by a sense of 
present problems that are, in one way or another, peculiarly regional 
in character. There is the problem of race in all its ramifications. 
True, this is becoming an urban problem in other sections, but no 
other part of the country must puzzle out the intricate questions of 
justice and fair dealing to both sides that arise when white and black 
must live in constant contact, in mutual interdependence. There are 
very few areas of thought in these Southern States that are not 
touched and colored by this primary and fundamental fact. Then 
there is the peculiar problem of Southern agriculture. No other part 
of the country knows the tenant system under the conditions that 
we of the South know it; in no part of the country is the average 
farm so untouched by the coming of the age of machinery, of higher 
standards of living and a more varied and interesting life. There are 
the particular features which distinguish Southern industry ; its lack 
of concentration in a few great centers with city slums, large foreign 
populations and self-conscious unionization; its paternalism; its 
mill-village centers ; its strong tradition and philosophy toward labor. 
There is, again, the problem of illiteracy on a larger scale than else- 
where and, what is even more characteristic, the problem of com- 
parative illiteracy due to short school terms, irregular attendance, 
poor teaching, and the lack of an environment that converts the 


* Address of Welcome to the Southern Educational Conference, Chapel Hill, 
November 15, 1928. 
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power into the desire to read. But I need not proceed further with 
such examples. It is easy enough to make a list of such problems 
the character of which is typically southern in one or another sig- 
nificant particular. 

More significant still, it seems to me, is the fact that in this region 
there has existed, and still exists, a temper, an attitude, an outlook 
on life, that has been to a high degree distinctive. This is a fact 
that has been much commented on, by both admirers and detractors 
of the South. It is a fact which needs both study and statement. 
One thing is certain, that its center of gravity is not that of the world 
of science and large-scale industry that has so definitely come into 
being in America and Western Europe. The Southerner measures 
his values in somewhat different terms than either the Northerner 
or the European. At its best, his outlook stresses, in a machine- 
made age, a highly desirable humanistic element, a sense of the 
worth of the individual, of the value of personality. It finds ex- 
pression in an enrichment of human relationships, a deep sense of 
the abiding worth of spiritual values, and of the importance of the 
fine art of living with charm and grace. Its defects are, naturally, 
those of its virtues, and of its history. No one who studies this his- 
tory can fail to understand whence came its intolerance and the 
self-righteousness that it exhibits at its worst. For the rest, it seems 
to me that we must list tendencies to false sentimentality, to be too 
easily satisfied with second-rate achievement, and to undervalue the 
place of work in life as the modern society of science and industry 
esteems that place. Here, then, is the South; still in a sense a peculiar 
people, still relatively homogeneous in outlook, still with problems 
that are in many ways essentially its own. But there are no lofty 
mountains, no impassable deserts, to keep it inviolate. Railroads and 
highways run in and out; books and magazines and movies and 
restless capital invade it; New York and Europe beckon its tourists ; 
colleges and universities break sectional lines in their faculties and 
their student bodies. Its hotels, its automobiles, its clothes and its 
Frigidaires are not to be distinguished from those of the rest of 
America. In short, the South and America have been discovering 
each other. The South is, as it were, being absorbed into the great 
body of the nation. 

We all know that there is in southern life today a restlessness, a 
ferment, a sense of change. There is, to alter the figure, a strain, 
a tension at the center of things. It is due, clearly enough, to the 
fact that the south must now of necessity adjust itself to a machine 
world, foreign to its traditions; a world that has been brought into 
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being by science and industry; a world that reckons efficiency and 
achievement above personality ; a world that exalts work rather than 
leisure ; a world that thinks of groups and organizations more often 
than it does of individuals. There is much about this world that is 
distasteful to southern habits and traditions. It is, as I have said, a 
world whose center of gravity is different. 

Such a state of affairs make for a high degree of emotionalism 
in the discussion of almost every important question. On the one 
hand are those who are hotly arrayed against the intrusion of any 
“foreign” ideas, whether in religion, in industry, in education; men 
who urge the status quo are forgetful that an object in unstable 
equilibrium has no status quo to speak of. At the other extreme 
stand those who fail to remember the really distinctive problems and 
outlook of the south, and who clamor for a new world in these 
parts by tomorrow morning. 

In such an age of transition and ferment our lot is cast. As 
people interested in education we can surely not avoid a sense of the 
deep significance of our task at such a time. We must train young 
men and women to live in a world very different in many and 
fundamental ways from that of their fathers. Do not misunderstand 
me. I do not believe that the south may not have a real contribution 
to make to American civilization. But it certainly is not in a position 
to create until it has mastered the technique of modern scientific in- 
dustrial life. The importance of work; more exacting standards of 
achievement ; the development of a habit of self criticism; the im- 
portance of ideas and intellectual quality; the necessity of codpera- 
tion as organization has supplanted the old frontier individualism 
in the life of today—things like these must come to occupy a larger 
place in our procedures unless we are to flounder at an everlasting 
disadvantage in the contemporary world. And, it is, first of all, 
education that must seek to develop them. 

If there ever was a period in which not to educate, or to offer 
inferior education, was a suicidal thing it is surely in the south at 
this moment. The south is a land of opportunity—but of oppor- 
tunity for whom? We certainly cannot hope for one moment that 
our youth can compete with the best brains of those trained by the 
exacting standards of a world of science and industry so long as we 
stand near the bottom of the list in our educational processes. No 
one has greater admiration than I for the determination with which 
the South, in its days of poverty, set out to rebuild itself through 
education. The history of those campaigns of a generation ago will 
always be written on golden pages of our remembrance. But we 
must still go forward. We must go thoughtfully forward. We can- 
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not evade real difficulties. Problems of finance are not imaginary, 
either for states or for private foundations. Questions of the type 
and content of education for such an age of transition, of the re- 
sponsibility of school and college to each other when well marked 
differences of opinion and practice exist ; questions of how to reflect 
through education more of beauty and dignity in our common life; 
attempts to clarify the underlying purpose and function of educa- 
tion in our day and time—such problems as these crowd in on us 
as we begin to consider the peculiar and significant task that is ours. 
These, and others like them are major problems for us, whether 
we find ourselves in school or college or university or in any wise 
responsible for, or interested in, any phase or department of educa- 
tion. For education, and the right sort of education, the right atti- 
tude toward education, are for the south a vital necessity. 

It is with the thought of providing an opportunity for the dis- 
cussion of these larger questions of educational policies and methods 
that these conferences have been planned. Originating in the mind 
of Dr. E. W. Knight, of our faculty, of whose services in making 
this conference a reality I desire at this moment to make acknowl- 
edgment, such a forum would seem to fill a place that no other 
agency or organization in the south quite occupies. Such confer- 
ences it is our hope to hold here at Chapel Hill from year to year. 
It would be our purpose that they should be given over, as we have 
tried to do with this first of the series, to the discussion of question 
of broad policy, not too technical or narrow to be of interest to lay- 
man, teacher and administrator alike. For such meetings, devoid of 
organizations, and committees and platforms and resolutions, but 
open for discussion, for the meeting of minds and the clash of ideas 
on the part of people concerned about education as a vital force in 
our life—for such meetings the response to our invitation encourages 
us to believe there is a place in this rapidly changing South, and. it 
is therefore our happy privilege to welcome here to the University 
of Nortn Carolina what I believe to be one of the most representative 
gatherings of leaders in southern thought that has ever come together. 





Granting of scholarships to students primar‘ly because of athletic 
ability has been abolished at Pennsylvania State College by the new 
board of control of athletics of the college. The ruling takes effect 
this fall, and after three years no student athlete at the college will 
receive any financial aid whatever. Action was also taken by the 
board prohibiting “scouting” of any form on the playing of rival 
teams.—School Life. 
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THE STATE UNIVERSITY: ITS RELATION 
TO PUBLIC EDUCATION* 


By Lotus D. CorrMan 
President of the University of Minnesota 

HE STATE universities and the public schools evolved out of 
"Fe same set of conditions. The arguments for the establishment 
of the universities were essentially the same as those for the establish- 
ment of the public schools, only raised to a higher power. The 
public schools were intended to be free schools; the state universities 
were intended to be as nearly free as possible. The doors of the 
public schools were to be wide open; likewise the state universities 
were expected to admit those who had completed the work of the next 
lower unit of the public schools.. The public schools were maintained 
to provide for each individual that training by which he could profit 
most ; the state universities offered additional training for those who 
were capable of pursuing their studies into still higher realms. Both 
the public schools and the state universities were founded on the 
assumption that society’s welfare is best promoted by providing as 
nearly free and equal educational opportunities and privileges as 
possible. Indeed from early colonial times this conception has been 
assumed to be one of the surest guarantees of civil liberty. 


Now Come CRrirTIcIsMsS 

But of late, a tide of criticism of the public schools in general 
and of state universities in particular has begun to flow. Today it 
is a report of one of the great corporations that arraigns the cost of 
the state universities in most vigorous language and declares that 
they have become the victims of mediocrity. Tomorrow it is a report 
from one of the great foundations declaring that the students should 
pay the cost of their instruction. The next day it is an address from 
one of the distinguished citizens of America in which the same de- 
clarations are made. Then follows another report, brilliantly 
written, comparing the best of European secondary schools -with 
American secondary schools of lower grades, discrediting the work 
of the American schools. Then comes a report from the manufac- 
turers’ association calling for new limits on child labor legislation 
and the extension of the privileges of work for children. Then fol- 
lows a report of the United States Chamber of Commerce present- 
ing figures showing that education is costing too much. 

One cannot view an array of samples of this nature without 
stopping to think. If these criticisms and others like them mean 


* An address before the Southern Educational Conference at Chapel Hill, 
November 16, 1928. 
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anything, they mean that we need to clarify and to redefine vur 
philosophy of life and of education, for it is obvious, even to the 
casual observer or student, that a wide difference of opinion exists 
between the dominant philosophies with regard to education. 


PROVIDE FREEDOM OF OPPORTUNITY 

The state universities and the public schools from the beginning 
have been maintained to provide freedom of opportunity. One of 
their fundamental doctrines has been equal opportunity for all to 
reach their highest attainments. They have stood vigorously against 
class education. They have provided educational facilities for all 
alike, the rich and the poor, the boy and the girl, the Gentile and the 
Jew, the fundamentalist and the modernist, the conformist and the 
non-conformist, the religionist and the atheist. 

Free of denominational control, the state universities are never- 
theless Christian in spirit, Christian in ideals, and Christian in fel- 
lowship. They are open alike to those of social station and to those 
without. Long ago they learned that genius and talent do not belong 
to any class based upon wealth or social position. The only differ- 
ences they recognize are differences due to ability and to a desire to 
achieve. 

They recognize that not all can achieve alike or move forward 
at equal rates of speed. They know that some must fall by the way 
and some attempt that which they are not qualified to pursue. But 
they are not willing to condemn those of less talent merely because 
they have less talent. They propose for them just what they propose 
for the more talented ; that is, that each shall be permitted to progress 
as rapidly as his abilities will permit to the approximate limits of 
his attainment. The student of few talents shall not be denied his 
opportunity while the student of many talents is given his. 

The state universities and the public schools have persistently 
maintained that they are training the common people for the com- 
mon weal. They have believed in the unlimited potentialities of the 
individual. In maintaining this as an ideal they have merely been 
expressing the spirit and philosophy of the free people who support 
them. 

Let the state universities set themselves up as class institutions 
and the support which they have hitherto received will quickly vanish 
and other institutions will arise out of the soil which gave them birth 
to take their places. 

All other criticisms notwithstanding, if the American people have 
any great passion, it is a passion for education. They may not all 
be imbued with a flair for learning, they may not all be endowed 
with a “divine afflatus” for truth, but of this one thing we may be 
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certain, no matter how vigorous the criticism of college and uni- 
versity education may be, the people of this country, those who vote 
and pay the taxes and support its institutions, will not permit their 
children to be deprived of their inherent privilege to attend college. 
They will establish new ones if they have to, even though the taxes 
must be increased to support them. 

It is claimed that the average ability of the student bodies in these 
days is lower than it was fifteen years ago. This may be true; it 
probably is, but, based upon a priori evidence, it is difficult to estab- 
lish. The standards of admission to college and the standards of 
college work certainly are higher today than ever before in all of 
the history of American education. This is as true of the state uni- 
versities as it is of the privately endowed universities. If one 
listens to much of the current criticism he despairs of the college 
student, but he takes heart when he observes on commencement day 
that thousands of those who were supposed to be mentally incom- 
petent have completed to the satisfaction of the faculty all of the 
requirements for their degrees. And it should be remembered that 
those requirements for the most part are determined by those of 
alleged superior intelligence of a generation ago. 

We hear much about mass education, and the absence of the per- 
sonal touch between university teacher and student. All of the 
teachers of a generation or so ago did not hold personal communion 
with their students either; a few of them did, most of them did not. 
A student then often got very little intelligent advice concerning 
himself ; today he gets advice scientifically determined concerning 
his health, mental makeup, emotional maladjustments, and vocational 
potentialities. 

We probably forget that there were not very many dynamic per- 
sonalities on the teaching force in earlier days. There were a few, 
praise be, and most of us acknowledge their strength of character 
and personal influence. One of the educational myths is that all of 
the teachers were of this type. Far from it. We should remind 
ourselves that there are dynamic personalities who are forceful 
teachers on the teaching staff today and that twenty years hence, 
they, too, will be remembered with affection by their students. 

Not all state university teachers are of the type which Mr. R. L. 
Duffus, a writer for the Sunday Supplement, New York Times, 
January 8, describes, “For himself (that is, the teacher in the state 
university) he needs the arts of the orator quite as much as those 
of the scholar. He must be ready with stories, with amusing illus- 
trations. He must possess the ability to dramatize his subject, so 
that the dozing student in the last row will every now and then wake 
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up and grasp a fact or principle.” Without claiming that teachers 
should be entertainers, perhaps a little of the power of lucid pre- 
sentation may be good for a teacher wherever he is. Experience 
has clearly demonstrated that men who place themselves rather than 
the materials of their subjects in the forefront, are condemned by 
faculty and student alike. 


A Great Democratic EXPERIMENT 


In moments of great exultation Americans in general are dis- 
posed to praise their schools and the profession of teaching. They 
view with pride the public schools and the state universities as the 
agencies of the greatest experiment democracy has ever undertaken. 
It is the experiment of providing or of attempting to provide, largely 
by ‘taxation, for the education of the children of all men and of 
offering to them, as nearly free as possible, equal educational privi- 
leges from the kindergarten to the university. The burden which 
the present generation has to bear in maintaining this experiment is 
incomparably lighter than that which our sacrificial forefathers bore 
to establish this great system of popular education. 

Certainly is it true that the torch of American civilization has 
been passed from generation to generation, not by tradition, but 
through the processes of an expanding education. Shall some gen- 
eration in the comparatively near future witness the dimming of 
that torch because it provides: the maximum opportunity for the 
children of the favored and denies the maximum opportunity for 
the children of the less favored? 

Americans have long maintained that equality of opportunity is 
essential to the development, the safety, and the perpetuity of demo- 
cratic institutions. And by equality of opportunity none but the 
most uninformed have ever thought that it meant equality of ability. 
Equality of opportunity has been relied on to produce a worthy 
democratic citizenship. 

Education has been supported as a social investment. It has been 
assumed that society’s contribution to the education of its children 
is returned manifold in service, progress, and wealth. And the facts, 
I believe, fully justify that theory. One only needs to point to the 
states that have neglected education as contrasted with the states 
that provide generously for education, to find evidence in support 
of this assumption. 

If one will take the five states that have provided most liberally 
for education, and compare them with the five states that have pro- 
vided most parsimoniously for education, he will find that the aver- 
age earnings of the families in the former are almost twice those of 
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the latter, that the amount per individual in the savings banks is 
nearly ten times greater per individual in the former than in the 
latter, that the number of books in the libraries and the number of 
magazines and newspapers subscribed to is vastly greater in the 
former, and that the living conditions by and large are much superior 
in the former. 

One of the things we are sometimes prone to forget is that we 
pay for the things we don’t have as truly as we pay for the things 
we do have, but we pay in a different kind of coin. One has only to 
sweep his eye over the world to find abundant support of this state- 
ment. The nations that have been unwilling to spend on education 
are the victims of ignorance, superstition, destitution, and of all the 
wretchedness that comes in their train. 

America has achieved her station, not by a withholding, but by a 
generous spending. And she has done it by refusing to close the 
gates of educational opportunity. Generous donors and generous 
states have kept them open. Shall she now turn her back on the 
past and, heedless of its lessons, indicate a new philosophy, one 
which provides the best of higher education for the privileged few 
who possess the money to pay for it? Or shall she continue to hold 
steadfastly to the theory that democracy in the final analysis is a 
process of continuous education and that this nation can keep her 
place at the forefront among the nations of the world by providing 
more, not less, generously for the education of all? 

If society is growing more complex, as most of us believe, its 
problems more numerous, more intricate, and more difficult of solu- 
tion, then more, not less, education will be required for their solution. 
How tenaciously did our forefathers hold to the doctrine that the 
progressive advancement of democratic institutions depended upon 
an educated citizenry! An able attorney said to me recently, “Mr. 
Coffman, civilization has been ruined by education. Do you suppose 
you can make people competent to vote on public questions by giving 
them an education?” My only answer was, “I know of no other 
way.” 


SHALL AMERICA BE WEAK-HEARTED? 


And if the education of a generation is to become increasingly 
more selective, as some advocate, so that only the gifted possess 
knowledge concerning the complex problems of modern life (which 
we are constantly called upon to consider and, we have thought, to 
assist in solving), if college education is to be only for the select, 
then it becomes alien to the spirit which gave birth to public educa- 
tion and to the state universities. 
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If pursued to its logical conclusion, this doctrine means that free 
government, based upon universal citizenship, cannot endure. We 
are not ready to admit, without adequate trial, that the great Amer- 
ican experiment has failed. We are not yet ready to create by 
deliberate act an uneducated and uninformed proletariat. 

We know that there are many who maintain that too many are 
in school and that too many are being graduated from college. There 
does not appear to be any trustworthy information showing that the 
professions, in general, are overcrowded. And we do not seem to 
have too many persons with a knowledge of government and of the 
other institutions of men. Where trained intelligence exists there 
we seem to have the best citizenship. And is not citizenship a func- 
tion which all classes of people are expected to exercise? Shall we 
deny those who are to traverse the humbler walks of life the outlook 
of the trained mind? If we attempt to do it we shall probabiy find 
ourselves reckoning without our host, for as Lincoln said, “God must 
have loved the common people—he made so manv of them,” and they 
still rule in the land. 

The state universities and the public schools have had still another 
common interest, an interest to which reference has already been 
made but which is deserving of further consideration. This interest 
may be best described by reference to an address which I heard.a 
gentleman deliver recently before a distinguished midwestern club. 
He said, “College education, and perhaps secondary education, to 
some degree at least, should be based upon wealth. Those who are 
able to pay for it should be privileged to get it; those who cannot 
pay for it, should be denied it.” Here we have a doctrine, stripped 
of all veneer, that education in its upper reaches should minister 
only to an aristocracy of wealth. 


At StupeNnts Pay Part or Cost 

It is a fact that there are almost no free universities any more in 
this country. The fees charged students by state universities have 
been increasing but they are not so large, nor have they increased so 
rapidly, as fees charged by private universities. If they must now 
be increased so that the students pay the full cost or approximately 
the tuition costs of higher education, then one of the original primary 
purposes of the state universities will have been defeated. 

The gentlemen to whom I referred a few moments ago, declared 
that all education is simply a matter of charity and that the costs 
of education should be compared with the money given to charity. 
Viewed in this way it is clear that education is absorbing an unrea- 
sonable proportion of the nation’s wealth. He stated also that the 
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disintegrating effects of such charitable giving become even more 
pronounced in the case of students in colleges and universities and 
especially if the students are being trained for the more lucrative 
professions. He demanded that this pauperization should cease be- 
cause of its deleterious social consequences. 

It requires a type of reasoning, which I am as yet unable to com- 
prehend, to understand how those who have themselves been the 
beneficiaries of this social charity, and who because of it have 
achieved wealth and recognition in their communities, should now 
suddenly discover its harmful effects and seek to deny the children 
of others, and even their own sometimes, the advantages which they 
themselves enjoyed. 

Suppose it should happen that the great privately endowed uni- 
versities should become even more select, that men of means and 
the great foundations should continue to endow them with increas- 
ing millions, and that the state universities at the same time were 
unable to make corresponding progress. Then, indeed, we should 
have what some claim we already have, provincial education in the 
private institutions and a cheap variety of education for the less 
favored thousands in the state institutions. 

Far be it from me to look with envy upon large gifts to private 
universities. I am especially happy to see them prosper, but I hold 
at the same time that the state universities, if the common weal is 
to be served, should prosper in corresponding degree. Education 
should be looked upon as national, not as local enterprise ; as a com- 
mon, not as a class undertaking. 


Many CENTERS OF LEARNING NEEDED 

The country as a whole will flourish best if there are many rather 
than a few centers where distinguished men of art, of literature, and 
of science are perpetuating their own kind. 

The opinion that the college student should pay an increasingly 
larger share of the cost of his college education, eventually the full 
cost of his tuition, was expressed by Mr. Trevor Arnett in his speech 
recently at Duke University. He maintains that “This proposition 
is economically sound, because college education is supposed to fit 
the student to fill more responsible positions whose pecuniary advan- 
tages redound to himself in the largest measure.” This is equivalent 
to saying, it would seem, that one should pay for his education in 
proportion to what he or his class may earn. The logical conclusion 
of such a doctrine is that education becomes a matter of class based 
upon actual or prospective earnings. 
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President Kelly of the University of Idaho in his inaugural address 
says, “If we accept the principle that excellence of educational op- 
portunity depends upon one’s ability to pay for it rather than upon 
the value to the state in having those young people excellently trained 
who can return the greatest good to the state in return for that 
training, we immediately fasten upon future generations a class dis- 
tinction based upon economic status which will ultimately spell the 
doom of our cherished democracy.” 

Mr. Arnett further states that his proposition is socially just; 
“because the student is equipped to be a leader in his community and 
in society at large and to get more of the spiritual and intellectual 
values out of life, and therefore it would seem logical that he should 
bear.the greater part or all of the cost.” President Hopkins a few 
years ago advocated an “intellectual aristocracy” as the chief func- 
tion of higher education; more recently he has declared “training 
for usefulness,” to be the chief purpose of a college education. He 
was, I presume, referring to undergraduate education. There is a 
wide difference in the implications and the social philosophies back 
of these two points of view. 

Apparently Mr. Arnett believes, because education broadens and 
liberalizes one’s mind so that he can get more out of life, that he is 
the sole beneficiary and should pay the full cost of it. 

Figures which we have obtained at Minnesota show clearly that 
with the mounting tuition fees, some students are finding it im- 
possible to attend college at all (these Mr. Arnett would provide 
for by scholarships and loans) ; others, who are earning their own 
way are irregular in their attendance ; they are in college for a while, 
then out to earn more money; in again and out again, thus delaying 
graduation ; still others are borrowing so heavily to meet their legiti- 
mate expenses that they are embarassed for years after graduation 
by their debts, thus delaying marriage and the rearing of families. 

A society that deliberately transfers the major share of the cost 
of maintaining any of its welfare institutions to their immediate 
beneficiaries, on the assumption that it does not get a quid pro quo 
for every dollar it invests in them, should understand fully the social 
consequences of its act before it takes this drastic step. Every move 
to increase fees means that the door of opportunity is being closed 
on some and that the financial burden which others must carry for 
years has been made correspondingly heavier. What the colleges 
need, in my opinion, is not higher fees, but more endowment. Moder- 
ate fees may be, in fact, I believe are, both necessary and desirable, 
but there comes a point beyond which society receives a diminishing 
return from them. 
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The last proposition to which I wish to call attention is likewise 
one to which reference has already been made. Stated more directly, 
however, the state universities and the public schools are unwilling 
to accept the doctrine of a self-appointed aristocracy of brains as 
their sole or primary function. They fully understand that there is 
a somewhat popular impression that wherever “mass” education 
exists (a term which I deplore, for I believe there is no such thing 
as mass education), there is no training for leadership, although 
training for leadership is, in the opinion of many, the only justifica- 
tion for higher institutions of learning. Leadership, it should be 
remembered, is a relative term. Probably no one is a leader in every- 
thing; he leads in some respects and follows in others. Intelligent 
followership may be quite as important in a democracy as intelligent 
leadership. 

There are those who maintain that the efficiency and value of 
the higher institutions of learning are determined by the selective 
and eliminating processes; the fewer they admit and the more they 
eliminate the better they are. Some on the other hand measure 
their progress by the numbers of students they attract. Neither of 
these measures is adequate and neither can be applied without reser- 
vation to state institutions. A state institution will eliminate those 
who cannot do its work, but it will not refuse to give the individual 
who can do its work a chance to spend more than four years in 
accomplishing a given task if there seems to be a good reason for it. 
It is unwilling to accept slowness as a sure sign of incompetency. 

And admitting large numbers of students does not mean that the 
state universities are not training for leadership. If they are not 
already doing so, they should be offering every opportunity for the 
talented and the gifted and they should be encouraging them in every 
possible way. In discoursing upon this matter, former Dean Eugene 
Davenport of the University of Illinois said a few years ago, “We 
hear too much about educating for leadership. What the world 
wants is not leaders, of whom we have a surfeit, but rather infor- 
mation and trained habits of thinking that it may select its leaders 
wisely. This all means the closest possible working relations between 
the institutions and citizenship of the state, between those who, feel- 
ing the pressure of unsolved problems, realize the need of better 
information for those whose business it is to supply the need. A 
university so guided will remain close to the people and close to its 
problems. A university that so functions will not come very far 
from fulfilling its highest usefulness.” 

Two documents dealing pointedly with this general problem 
have recently appeared. One of them is the January issue of Ginn 
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and Company’s leaflet on “What the Colleges are Doing,” and the 
other is the annual report of President Butler of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The Ginn leaflet is a series of extracts from articles or bulle- 
tins, which reveal a common theme; they favor rigid selection of 
students. 

Is Tuts Socrat Justice? 

Among other things these authors have set up a new conception 
of social justice. They argue that fewer students should be admitted 
and more should be eliminated, because the mediocre students are 
trespassing upon the time and rights of a high-minded faculty who 
are giving generously, and with high altruistic motives, of their 
energy and ability for the advancement of society; because the 
mediocre students are depriving the brilliant students of that oppor- 
tunity which they covet of maximum achievement, and because the 
mediocre students are defrauding their parents, friends, and society 
in general out of the greater returns and rewards which would accrue 
if society invested only in the gifted. 

The statement is made that “the stampede into college life today 
is in a great measure blind, ill-considered, and without high motive,” 
that the college market is saturated with mediocrity, that the keynote 
of the college world is the tragedy of the unfit, that the colleges are 
engaged in a wildcat exploitation of youth, that education for 
democracy should cease, and that education for aristocracy should 
take its: place. 

One of the articles in particular seems to hold the colleges re- 
sponsible for the ills and sins of society. “For not a third of all 
that graduate see in their own intellectual growth sufficient com- 
pensation for the labors of a college career. Most, on the contrary, 
feel that they have sacrificed time and energy, and for the loss thus 
sustained they mean to recover from society. Is the legal profession 
being prostituted by the practitioner who brings with him into prac- 
tice the ethics of the bootlegger and the heart of the pawnbroker? 
Then the remedy is not in stricter requirements for admission to 
the bar. The evil originates at the threshold of the law school or 
earlier, and there it is to be combatted or abandoned.” 


Wuy Are ScHoots RESPONSIBLE? 


I have long known that the schools of this country had their 
weaknesses, but never before did I assume that they should be held 
primarily responsible for the sins of men. I knew that they had 
been forced to assume many burdens which did not belong to them, 
but not until I read these articles did I understand that the colleges 
of this country, because they have not been exclusive, are responsible 
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for bootlegging lawyers and medical fishmongers. Were this true I 
should say that it was high time that Jehovah direct His destructive 
thunderbolts at these dens of iniquity. 

The common theme running through the series of articles is edu- 
cation for the elect. And to this doctrine we agree that those who 
cannot profit by college training should nut be permitted to attempt 
it or to remain at college. And those who can profit by it but will 
not, likewise should not be permitted to remain at college. Colleges 
should not be regarded as playhouses, eleemosynary institutions or 
rest stations. At the same time there are those of us who remember 
with gratitude that talent and genius were not the sole requisites for 
admission to college in our day. 

The authors of these articles say they are thinking in terms of 
social justice. I maintain that their doctrine is the doctrine of indi- 
vidualism concealed under the cloak of social justice. The concep- 
tion of social justice advanced by these writers is new in the field 
of education. While it has been advanced here and there by writers, 
it never before could be dignified as a movement. The focus of our 
attention, educationally speaking, years ago was upon the individual ; 
more recently it has been upon those things which minister to the 
common welfare. The scene in education has been shifting from 
man to his activities ; from individualism to the common good ; from 
personality to commonality; from what is best for the individual 
to what is best for the community. And the common good has not 
been conceived as depending upon the training of the gifted alone, 
but upon the training of all who are competent to profit by training. 

In his annual report, President Butler distinguished between uni- 
versities that reside in the sphere of liberty and universities that 
reside in the sphere of government. He defines the institutions of 
liberty as those supported by benefactions, while the institutions of 
government are those supported by taxes. “Freemen,” he says, 
“have themselves erected government and have given to it for domain 
and occupation a.very small part of all that constitutes their activity, 
physical, intellectual, social, moral, economic, reserving the vast and 
unlimited remainder for themselves as the sphere.of liberty.” And 
again he says, “The vast advantage which a university erected in the 
sphere of liberty has over a university erected in the sphere of 
government, is in its freedom from bureaucratic control, from parti- 
san political pressure and from those urgings which are the unhappy 
result of compromise between clashing convictions and conflicting 
public policies. A university in the sphere of liberty is master of 
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its own destiny and is responsible only to its own ideals and to that 
larger public which has brought into existence both the sphere of 
liberty and that of government.” 


Is FREEDOM Ever COMPLETE? 


A second inference to be drawn from Dr. Butler’s statement is 
that endowed universities sustain no interference with their freedom 
while state universities do. There is abundant evidence, I believe, 
in support of the opinion that endowed universities, generally speak- 
ing, are influenced, controlled, and frequently governed quite as 
directly, ofttimes more obviously, by the donors of their funds, than 
state universities are by the taxpaying public. The fundamental 
question of public concern is not that of control versus freedom ; 
for all institutions are controlled. The question is whether the con- 
trol always seeks to advance public interests. 

This distinction of President Butler’s raises again, and from a 
new quarter, the question of the purpose and place of the two types 
of higher education in a democracy. No matter from what source 
universities receive their support, they should, in my opinion, seek 
an atmosphere of freedom in which to do their work and they should 
view with disfavor any movement or attempt, whether it be directed 
at state or endowed institutions, to curtail their freedom. The sub- 
servience of one institution must eventually menace the life of the 
other. A state university must, if it is to be worthy of the name 
university, be as truly a republic of minds where truth is fearlessly 
sought and taught, as is an endowed university. We cannot have 
two classes of true universities in America, one serving in the em- 
pyrean fields of liberty and the other with its hands and feet of 
clay serving in the field of government. Each must serve in both 
fields, if both liberty and government are to survive. 


SyMBoL OF PopULAR STRUGGLE 


And now in conclusion let me say that both the public schools 
and the state universities represent the struggles of a free people to 
establish a system of popular education. The relationship between 
popular education on the one hand and democratic society on the 
other is one which the American people still feel with responding 
devotion. The freer the political institutions of men, the more 
widely scattered are the schools for everybody; the more restricted 
the political institutions of men, the less widely scattered are the 
schools for everybody. The chief means of control in a democracy 
is some form of popular education. It is no mere accident of time 
and place that Americans have fostered public education for all 
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None recognized the truth of this more than Thomas Jefferson, 
who declared that a free government cannot endure without public 
education. He gave a mighty impetus to its cause. From then until 
now the public schools and the state universities have advanced, 
sometimes with uncertain and halting steps, but the movement in 
general has always been forward. Could our forefathers have 
looked into the future, they would have known that this great ex- 
periment in democracy was secure, for its foundations are rooted 
in the idealism of the people and in provisions which they consider 
wise for meeting the necessities of their social and political structure. * 





A DECALOGUE 


The joint committee of the Chamber of Commerce and the Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council has drawn up a “Decalogue for Highway 
Safety,” as something for automobilists to study for the new year. 
Here it is: 

Don’t try to “fix” cases, either for yourselves or your friends. 
Disrespect for the law increases accidents, 


Don’t seek your adventures and thrills on the highways; there is 
no thrill in an accident. 


Don’t try to drive your car as fast as it is advertised to go; the 
highways are not a proving ground for speed. 


Take a little more time, and live a little longer. 

Drive a safe car, and keep it safe by periodic tests. 
Treat the other fellow as you would like to be treated. 
Make highway caution instinctive with your children. 


Be cautious ; if in doubt, give the other fellow the right of way. 


Be alert ; let your mind wander after you get there. 
Don’t hit and run; you can’t win. 
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“STANDARDIZING” POETRY FOR SCHOOLS 


By Preston C. FARRAR 
The University of North Carolina 


VERY TIME a City or town or state course of study in English is 
| rd or revised, selections in prose and verse are assigned to 
definite years for reading and study. Where there is no formal 
course of study, the individual teacher or the English department or 
the principal or the editor of a series of readers or collections decides 
where each selection can be read, supposedly, to the best advantage. 
In this way thousands of decisions after careful consideration have 
been and are being made every year. What is the net result of all 
this expenditure of mental energy? Have the thinkers succeeded in 
determining where the most familiar American poems, for instance, 
can be read with the best results? Recent investigations have shown 
that there is practically no agreement throughout the country as to 
the years in which these poems should be read. Some poems are 
read in any year from the first to the eighth, others from the second 
to the ninth, and the average range of assignment for a long list of 
poems is over three and a half years. 

This surprising lack of anything approaching agreement has 
seemed, at least to the minds of some educators, to call for an attempt 
at standardizing courses of study in literature. It is not necessary 
to discuss here whether such a result would be desirable or not. But 
it must be quite evident that thousands of the assignments now made 
cannot be the best possible, and that those who are responsible for 
them need help of some kind. A realization of this fact has led to a 
number of attempts at standardization. 

The latest of these to be given to the public appears in a little 
book with a rather formidable title.* The book, which is the out- 
growth of a thesis offered for the docor’s degree at the University 
of Chicago, gives an account of a very interesting investigation 
carried on to determine in which years of the elementary and junior 
high schools certain American poems ought to be read. 

After a preliminary investigation which brought out the great 
lack of uniformity mentioned above, the author undertook to de- 
termine by the aid of some nine “experts” the factors to be con- 
sidered in placing poems in an English course. Most of the factors 
suggested dealt with some aspect or other of the difficulty of under- 
standing the poems. The remarkable thing about the offerings of 


* Standardization of American Poety for School Purposes, by L. V. Cavins, 
Ph.D., University of Chicago Press. 
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these experts is that not one of them even suggests interest, the 
natural interest which pupils of different ages would have in a given 
poem. Two do use the phrase “emotional appeal,” but place it low 
in their lists. A curious twist of the author’s mind is indicated by 
the fact that a considerable number of the experts consulted were 
college professors of English. What did he expect college professors 
of English to know about poetry for children? 

Guided partly perhaps by the suggestions of these experts, but 
evidently more by his own predilection, the author decided on two 
types of tests: the first to determine whether students grasped the 
central thought of each poem considered, the second to bring out 
their understanding of details of meaning. The first of these, the 
central thought test, he regarded as the more important. In order 
to make scoring easier and more objective he required pupils not to 
give their own ideas of the central thought, but to choose from each 
poem a passage that expressed the central thought or moral or lesson. 
The effect of this, like that resulting from the use of some recent 
standardized tests using a similar device, is too often to put a 
premium on inexact thinking. If the poem did not contain the 
required kind of passage (as many good narrative poems do not) or 
if the five experts consulted could not agree on the passage, the 
poem was evidently ruled out. Fourteen poems were chosen from 
an original list of sixty-six, and these were finally reduced to eight. 

The tests were administered in grades four (or five) to eight in 
a number of schools in Chicago and West Virginia. The results of 
the two tests do not agree very well, for classes making high scores 
on the central thought tests on certain. poems and low scores on 
the question tests did just the opposite on other poems. In using 
the results to determine the earliest year in which a poem should be 
read, the author arbitrarily has set 55 per cent as the percentage of 
a grade that should pass the central thought test, and 40 per cent as 
the percentage that should pass the question test. As a result of 
this plan he has placed the eight poems in years as follows: A Fable 
(The Mountain and the Squirrel), 4; The Landing of the Pilgrims, 
6; In School Days, 7; To a Waterfowl, 7; The Children’s Hour, 7; 
The Chambered Nautilus, 8; The First Snowfall, 9; Thanatopsis, 9. 

Whether this is the best assignment of thes¢ poems or not, it 
must be evident to any thoughtful and experienced teacher that the 
method by which they were chosen is open to serious criticism in 
several respects. In the first place there is no evidence in the book 
that many of the pupils who took the test had not previously studied 
some of the poems given in it, or that any attempt was made to safe- 
guard the test against this possibility. 
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In the next place there is no reason apparent to justify the 
author’s fixing 55 per cent as the percentage of pupils who should 
pass the central thought test and forty per cent as the percentage for 
the question test. Why different standards in the two cases? And 
why these particular standards? 

A more significant weakness of the method of the investigator is 
that the central thought test, by requiring passages from the text, 
makes impossible the application of the test to many poems that 
have been found very satisfactory for children’s reading, especially 
many of the most satisfactory type of all, easy narratives. The very 
nature of the test makes it work better with poems in which the lyric 
or the didactic element is prominent, types better suited, in the 
judgment of most teachers, to older pupils. Even with some poems 
to which the test is applicable it is unsatisfactory, for there is often 
a question whether the moral sentiment frequently expressed at the 
end is the real central thought. The author admits this difficulty in 
the case of Thanatopsis. If the language of the poem is easily in- 
telligible to the child, if he understands the story or incident, and has 
a vivid impression of the characters, it seems narrow and unreason- 
able to say that he is not qualified to study the poem because he has 
not picked out the particular phrase which the investigator regards 
as embodying the central thought. The difficulty of choosing this 
phrase is well illustrated by the experience of six English teachers, 
“specialists,” who were asked by the author to select phrases con- 
taining the central thought in thirty poems submitted to them. In 
only six of the thirty poems did they all select the same phrases. In 
three poems only two teachers agreed on the same phrases or the 
same ideas. In six poems only three teachers, and in twelve poems 
only four, agreed on the lines. 

It should be observed, further, that the test attempts to determine 
the fitness of the poem for class study by the ability of the pupil to 
get its central thought or lesson unaided, when perhaps a single 
question from the teacher might open his eyes to a deeper significance 
than he had found on his first rapid reading. 

Is the teacher’s work to be limited to details or expended on less 
than half of the class? Is not the thing we wish to know about a 
poem whether the central thought is easily within the grasp of the 
student when he is properly taught? 

But the most serious criticism of this piece of investigation and 
the conclusions which are drawn from it is the narrowness of view 
which the book discloses. It shows no evidence that the author has 
really thought out the problem of the aims of teaching literature. 
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Apparently the only consideration in his mind in his effort to de- 
termine the fitness of a poem for a grade is its relative difficulty. 
Will the poem interest the majority of pupils in the class? Will 
they enjoy it? Will reading it lead them to wish to read other 
poems like it? Or will it create in them a dislike for anything that 
looks like poetry? Is it worth reading? Will it set them thinking? 
Will it arouse the right kind of feeling in them? Will it stimulate 
them to read something a little finer than they have liked before? 
Will it affect at all their attitude toward life or increase their under- 
standing and enjoyment of the world about them? Such questions 
as these do not seem to have entered the mind of the author at all. 
The idea underlying his investigation is a good one, a necessary one, 
however unsatisfactory the investigation itself seems to be, but it is 
only one consideration of many that enter into the problem. 

Last year a series of books of poetry for schools was published, 
which was based on a very elaborate investigation of the likes and 
dislikes of pupils and on nothing else. The year before, another 
series was published, in which by far the most important considera- 
tion in the mind of the editor was the moral influence of the selections 
chosen. Ethics, and nothing else! Likes and dislikes, and nothing 
else! Relative difficulty, and nothing else! Is it not about time that 
a real investigation of the elementary course of study in literature 
were undertaken by some one who is capable of thinking this 
problem through, some one with the breadth of vision, the power 
of clear logical analysis, the grasp, the experience, the energy, the 
organizing and directing ability, that such a task will demand? 





TOLERANCE 

The greatest force that has been moulded from out the crucible 
of civilization in the interests of commercial, social, and individual 
happiness. 

The most lovable quality that any human can possess. 

The vision that enables us to see things from the other person’s 
point of view. 

The generosity that concedes to others the right to their own opin- 
ions and their own peculiarities. 


The bigness that allows people to be happy in their own way 
instead of ours.—Selected. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA* 


By A. T. ALLEN 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of North Carolina 


ERHAPS the increased expenditure for public education might 
be considered a concrete measure for the educational effort 
which the people of the State are now making. 


In 1901 the public school property of the State was appraised at 
$1,726,000. In 1927 the same appraisal amounted to $93,000,000. 
In 1928 it is considerably in excess of $100,000,000. In the school 
year 1926-’27 we invested $11,000,000 of new money in the expansion 
of the public school plant—$7,000,000 in rural schools, and $4,000,- 
000 in city schools. Buildings alone do not make a school system. 
They do, however, represent the plant facilities in which a good 
system of schools may be operated. 

Perhaps a better measure of this educational expansion is found 
in the increased amount of money annually spent for current operat- 
ing costs. In 1926-’27 these costs amounted to $25,500,000. Six 
years before the current operating costs amounted to only $13,- 
500,000. 

Per capita cost representing the amount spent on each child is a 
better measure for educational effort than total expenditures. Ten 
years ago our per capita cost in current expense was $7.48. In 1927 
it was $31.02, or approximately four times as great. This increased 
cost has gone into the elements that improve school conditions, 
such as longer school terms, more efficient teaching, high school in- 
struction, and the transportation of pupils. 


RurAL EpDucATION 


The problem of providing an adequate educational opportunity 
for the rural child is the most difficult one in American education. 
The final test for any State system of public education is the level 
of efficiency on which the rural school system is operated. 

Some ten years ago, North Carolina set out deliberately to pro- 
vide for the rural child an educational opportunity commensurate 
with the demands of modern life. This involved a new plan of 
organization and the complete reconstruction of the rural school 
plant to house the activities of a modern school. 


* Remarks before the Southern Educational Conference at Chapel Hill, No- 
vember 17, 1928, introducing Dr. George D. Strayer of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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The County-Wide Plan. In 1923 the General Assembly required 
that a county-wide survey should be made prior to any further con- 
solidation. In most of the counties this was done after prolonged 
and intensive study. This was an effort to look at the county as a 
whole and to locate these school centers in such a way as to provide 
for the most efficient and economical operation of the schools. This 
called for the abandonment of many small schoolhouses, and the erec- 
tion of a larger and more permanent type of school building. 

Special Building Funds. To meet this need, the General Assem- 
bly has made available $19,000,000 which has been loaned to the 
counties at a low rate of interest to enable them to rebuild their 
school plants in accordance with the county-wide plans which had 
previously been approved and adopted. These State funds have been 
supplemented by county and local bond issues until in most of the 
counties adequate accommodations for the permanent home of the 
rural school plant has been set up according to plans and specifications 


provided in the county-wide surveys. 

The general effect of this movement on the whole State is shown 
by the changes in a few counties. At the beginning of this program, 
Gates County, for instance, had 31 school buildings for white chil- 
dren in which schools were conducted for six months in the year. 


It now has only 6 buildings. All schools are operated for eight 
months, and every child is within reach of a standard high school. 
Lenoir County began with 46 schools and now has 7. The smallest 
school in this county has twelve teachers. 

All of this calls for the transportation of children in great num- 
bers. In 1915 a small beginning in the State was made and 247 
children were hauled. By 1922 the number had increased to 20,359. 
Within five years the number has been multiplied by five so that in 
1927, 111,725 children were transported daily to and from school. 
Probably 140,000 are being transported in the current school year. 
In 1927 the expenditure for the operation of 3,100 trucks was $1,- 
600,000 which was more than the total expenditure for public edu- 
cation twenty-five years before. 

In this way, more than one-half of the rural elementary children 
of the white race are taught in schools with a teacher to the grade. 

The effect upon the rural high school has been even more pro- 
nounced. In 1927-’28 there were 648 rural high schools for white 
children of which number 451 were fully accredited. In the four 
years from 1923-24 to 1927-’28, the rural high school enrollment in- 
creased from 31,579 to 56,952, or an increase of 25,373, or 80.3%. 
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During the same period the enrollment in the city high schools in- 
creased from 26,369 to 32,797, or an increase of 6,428, or 20.5%. 
No other movement in our educational history has so stirred the 
ambitions of rural youth as the development of a real high school 
opportunity within reach of his home. This has unlocked for them 
many doors of opportunity which previously had been securely 
barred against them. Here at last is a chance to achieve intellectual 
freedom and economic independence. 

The hope of our State rests in a large measure upon the educa- 
tional opportunity which the rural population may have. Through it 
they move to higher economic and intellectual levels and enter more 
freely into the fullness of life. The results following from the con- 
solidation of our small rural schools into large union schools for both 
elementary and high school instruction is affecting profoundly our 
whole conception of the place and meaning of the reconstructing 
rural school in our life; and it has almost unlimited possibilities of 
changing the whole front of civilization. Every day the doors of the 
rural school are swinging wider and wider for the unhindered en- 
trance of thousands of rural boys and girls. Through its portals 
they are passing to ever-widening fields of opportunity and useful- 
ness. As vitally as this movement may have changed the total school 
situation, its effect upon the general community life is more far- 
reaching. There is rapidly coming into evidence a newer and more 


finely unified community spirit which manifests itself in many ways 
in more satisfying experiences. All of this tends to create a greater 
unity of purpose among our people and to develop a more homoge- 
neous citizenship. 


THE County SUPERINTENDENTS 


In considering the development of this new type of rural school, 
too much credit can not be given to the men and women who have 
served as county superintendents of schools in the one hundred 
counties of the State, and to the part which they have played in this 
great transformation. To them should go the major credit. They 
have followed their vision with courage. They have devoted them- 
selves to this task with a loyalty to ideals that is unsurpassed. Only 
in rare instances have they flinched under the pressure of severe 
criticism. They have held the strategic position in this great enter- 
prise and have acquitted themselves with honor. The State is under 
a debt of gratitude to these devoted men and women which it does 
not yet fully realize or appreciate. When the educational history of 
the last decade is written from the proper perspective, they will be 
considered as educational pioneers. 
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The next great forward movement in North Carolina must be to 
equalize still further both the taxes for school support and the edu- 
cational opportunity for children. This involves a wise plan of tax- 
ation and a fair method of distribution. It means the application of 
sound rules for educational finance and school administration. The 
gentleman who is to speak to us today has made perhaps America’s 
most valuable contribution to the philosophy of educational finance 
and administration. It is very gratifying to me to have the oppor- 
tunity of presenting to you Dr. George D. Strayer of Columbia 
University, who will now address us. 





THREE UNIVERSITIES EMPLOY UNIVERSITY 
PASTORS 


Almost simultaneous announcement is made by three great 
\merican universities of the appointment of a full-time officer to be 
the responsible head of the religious work of the several institutions. 
Dr. Robert Russell Wicks has been inaugurated as “dean of religion” 
of Princeton University, and he will be in charge of the college 


‘hapel. His duties include some teaching in connection with the re- 
ligious work of the university, as well as social and religious con- 
tacts with the students. Dr. Charles W. Gilkey is the new “dean of 
the university chapel” of Chicago University, and has assumed his 
place in the educational and religious scheme of the university. 
Handsome gothic chapels have been completed at both Princeton and 
Chicago, and neither pains nor expense has been spared to make 
them attractive and worshipful. In Yale University Rev. Elmore 
McNeill McKee is now full-time “pastor of the university church,” 
and he, too, will minister to the religious life of the students. Battell 
Chapel has recently been redecorated and refurnished as a part of 
Yale’s building and improvement plan.—School Life. 
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A REVIEW OF THE NORTH CAROLINA 
HIGH SCHOOL CONTESTS FOR THE 
YEAR 1927-1928 
By E. R. RANKIN 


HREE hundred and forty-two high schools took part during the 
‘om year 1927-’28 in one or more of the State high school 
contests which were conducted under the general auspices of the 
University Extension Division of the University of North Carolina. 
The number of contests conducted during the year was 17. The 
University Extension Division in its work with these contests acted 
in codperation with several departments and associations. 

The various State high school contests which were carried on 
during the year, together with the number of high schools taking 
part in each contest, were as follows: debating contest, 195 high 
schools; basketball contest, 119 high schools; French contest, 112 
high schools; Latin contest, 79 high schools; baseball contest, 60 
high schools ; mathematics contest, 47 high schools; football contest, 
43 high schools; dramatic contest, 34 high schools; inter-scholastic 
track meet, 25 high schools; standard physical ability test, 16 school 
systems ; inter-scholastic tennis tournament, 14 high schools; type- 
writing contest, 13 high schools; Spanish contest, 12 high schools; 
poster contest, 8 school systems; newspaper contest, 6 high schools; 
soccer contest, 5 high schools ; magazine contest, 2 high schools. The 
total number of high school entries in the 17 contests was 790. 

The State championships in the different contests were won by 
high schools as follows: debating contest, Washington Collegiate 
Institute ; baseball contest, Forest City high school ; basketball contest, 
Wilmington high school ; dramatic contest, Alexander Graham junior 
high school of Charlotte, in play production for city schools, Derita 
high school, in play production for county schools, and Asheville, in 
play writing ; football contest, Wilmington high school ; French con- 


test, Forest City high school ; Aten contest Rox bosetih- sch 
mathematics contest, Ahoskie high Ol; poster contest, Winston- 
Salem high school, in the high school division, and Durham in the 
grammar grade division ; soccer contest, Winston-Salem high school ; 
Spanish contest, Reidsville high school ; inter-scholastic tennis tourna- 
ment, Charlotte high school; inter-scholastic track meet, Greensboro 
high school; and typewriting contest, Winston-Salem high school. 
Winners of the magazine and the newspaper contests for the year 
have not been announced as yet. 

The debating contest referred to above was the annual debating 
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contest of the High School Debating Union of North Carolina, 
which culminates each year in the final contest for the Aycock Me- 
morial Cup at the University of North Carolina. The athletic con- 
tests referred to were the annual State high school championship 
contests of the High School Athletic Association of North Carolina. 
This association now has a membership of 311 high schools. The 
contests in academic subjects were conducted under the joint auspices 
of the University Extension Division and the several University de- 
partments concerned. The poster contest was conducted by the 
University Extension Division in codperation with the North Caro- 
lina State branch of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The Winston-Salem high school took part in 14 of the annual 
contests during the year 1927-28. The Greensboro high school took 
part in 13 of the annual contests. The Asheville high school and the 
Charlotte high school took part in 11 of the contests, each. The 
Durham high school and the Reidsville high school took part in 10 
of the contests, each. The Fayetteville high school and the High 
Point high school took part in 9 of the contests, each. The Albe- 
marle, Candor, Mt. Airy, Raleigh, Shelby, Statesville, and Wilming- 
ton high schools participated in 8 of the contesis, each. The Golds- 
boro, Leaksville, Lenoir, Oxford, and Salisbury high schools took 
part in 7 of the contests, each. The Canton, Erwin, Kernersville, 
Sanford, and Wilkesboro high schools participated in six of the 
contests, each. The Dunn, Hamlet, Kenly, LaGrange, Lincolnton, 
Roanoke Rapids, Rockingham, and Wilson high schools took part 
in five of the contests, each. 

Twenty-one high schools entered four of the contests, each, 
during the year. This list of high schools is as follows: 

Ahoskie, Apex, Bladenboro, Bragtown, Burlington, Chapel Hill, 
Concord, Davidson, Forest City, Grace, Hendersonville, Hertford, 
Laurinburg, Lexington, Marshville, Mebane, New Bern, Roxboro, 
Spring Hill, Spring Hope, and Warsaw. 

Forty-two high schools entered three contests, each; eighty-five 
high schools entered two contests, each; and one hundred and sixty 
high schools each competed in one state contest during the year 





“Sport, which still keeps the flag of idealism flying, is perhaps the 
saving grace in the world at the moment, with the spirit of rules kept 
and regard for the adversary, whether the fight is going for or 
against. When, if ever, the fair-play spirit of sport reigns over 
international affairs, the cat force which rules there now will slink 
away and human life emerge for the first time from the jungle.” 

—John Galsworth, in Sportsmanship. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


EpucaTION FOR WortD-CiTizENsHip. By William G. Carr. Stan- 
ford University Press. Price $2.50. 


“Education for world-citizenship is education which promotes among peoples 
a sympathetic, peaceful codperation based on democracy.” So Prof. Carr de- 
fines the education for which he pleads. With this for his standpoint he has 
written a book that is timely and valuable. Forcefully he argues that it is 
entirely possible for the boy to be taught to love his country and yet to lose 
no part of his attachment to his home; quite as possible that he should be 
taught the ideals of world citizenship and lose no essential part of his love for 
his country. Peace is the only hope for civilization. With the steady increase 
in the efficacy of the means and methods for the destruction of life and 
property, the plunging of the world into another carnival of hatred like that of 
the World War period may mean the destruction of civilization and regression 
to barbarism. There is no such thing as the fighting instinct. The fighting 
spirit so often spoken of as an instinct is a habit incident to the racial, terri- 
torial, and commercial rivalries that are controlling forces within our governing 
groups or classes. 

Prof. Carr argues strongly against compulsory military training, insisting 
that it defeats rather than realizes the aims of its advocates. The two chapters 
dealing with this phase of his subject are definitely convincing. The chapters 
on the teaching of geography and of the social sciences are timely and sug- 
gestive. Prof. Carr’s book is one that may well find a place on the most 
intimate section of the teacher's reading shelf.—G. O. M. 


Le Voyace DE M. Perricuon, Labiche et Martin. Ralph W. Haller. 
Globe Book Co. 


Another edition of this popular and much edited text. There are 86 pages 
of text and 60 pages ot exercises. As a matter of fact the exercises are more 
voluminous than the text. Pity the poor pupils whose teacher uses all the 
exercises! This play should be read for pleasure. 


SPANISH. Hymen Alpern. Globe Book Co. 
A review grammar with many questions and exercises selected from recent 


examination papers. 
FRENCH VERB Dritt Pap. B. L. Hénin. 


FRENCH VERB DriL_t Pap ror SYNOPSES OF IRREGULAR VERBs. C. 
Elmer and F. Mankiewicz. 


FRENCH VERB DriLt Pap ror CONJUGATIONS OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 
F, Mankiewicz. 


SPANISH VERB BLaNKs: Spanish Verb Drill Pad for Conjugations of 
Irregular Verbs. Lawrence A. Wilkins and Hymen Alpern. 


SPANISH VERB Dritt Pap ror SYNOPSES OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 
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GERMAN VERB Dritt Pap. Joseph L. Beha. 


These pads, published by the Globe Book Co., are all useful forms for drill 
with the verb. 


GAMES IN MoperN Lancuaces. R. Kurlanzik. Globe Book Co. 
Good material for play to arouse interest in class or club. 


;. PARGMENT: EXERCISES DE COMPOSITION ET DE GRAMMAIRE AVEC 
GRAMMAIRE ELEMENTAIRE. Cours Moyen, The Macmillan Co. 
1928. Pp. 1-191, Exercises de Composition et de Grammaire ; 
pp. 95-272, Grammaire Elémentaire; pp. 273-287, Verbes; pp. 
288-308, Exercises Supplémentaires de Grammaire; pp. 309-315, 
Sujets de Composition avec Canevas, (12 Sujets) ; pp. 315-317, 
Sujets de Composition sans Canevas, (24 Sujets) ; pp. 319-366, 
Vocabulaire Frangais-Anglais—Anglais-Frangais; pp. 367-369, 
Index. 

A glance at the contents and pages will indicate the size of the volume. 

The criticism of the book is its bulk. It is doubtful if an average class could 


complete this book in a year at the rate of two recitations a week, and assimi- 
late in such a way as to master it, all the material presented. 


The material is varied, interesting, informative, and useful. The develop- 
ment of the lessons is good. Each lesson is divided into four main parts: texte, 
grammaire, vocabulaire, phrases: the latter divided into questions, and théme. 

This book is intended for an intermediate course. If that means a second 
year course, it seems to be rather difficult. The vocabulary is rather too ex- 
tensive for pupils with only one year of French. For a third year course it 
would do very nicely.—H. G. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of books under this caption does not preclude more extended 
notice of review later. A number of them will be reviewed in subsequent issues 
of this publication. 

Fouceray, G. P., French—Its Essentials (Book 1) Syracuse, N. Y. Iroquois 
Publishing Co. (1928). Pp. 367. $1.60. 

Penick, Dantet A. AND Procter, Lesiie C., Latin, Second Year. New York, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. (1927). Pp. 436. 

Arms, S. Dwicnut, A Latin Dictionary, for Junior and Senior High Schools 
(Including Vocabulary Drills) ; Syracuse, N. Y. Iroquois Publishing Com- 
pany. (Revised, 1928). Pp. 145. $.60. 

Vircw. Aeneid, Bks. I-VI and Ovid. Metamorphoses (Selections); Revised 
edition, with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by CHarLes Knapp. New 
York. Scott, Foresman & Co. (1928). Pp. 646+ 202. 

ParGMENT, M.S., Exercises de Composition et de Grammaire: New York, Mac- 

millan Co., (1928). Pp. 369. 

GREENAN, JoHN T., Readings in American Citizenship. Boston, Houghton 

Mifflin Co., (1928). Pp. 428. $1.60. 


Bircu, C. E., Fundamentals of Business Practice (Laboratory Material for use 
in Junior Business Training courses). New York, Gregg Publishing Co., 
(1928). 100 Assignments. 

Fow kes, J. G., Krincssury, H. B., Wattace, R. R., and Gorr, T. T.: Algebra 
Work-Book. New York, The Macmillan Co. (1928). 100 Tests. $.80. 
Conover, Mitton. Working Manual of Original Sources in American Govern- 
ment (For college use). Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press (1928). 

Pp. 167. 
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